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THE WAR OF THE STUDENTS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER III. 
MAJOR TOMMY UNHORSED. 


HAT do you stop’ playing for?” de- 
manded Major Tommy, furiously. 

It was a stupid question after the musicians 
had been driven out of the road by the antics 
of the colt. The head of the column had also 
been broken; for, though the Toppleton war- 





riors were brave. fellows, they did not like the 
idea of being ground under the wheels of the 
countryman’s wagon, and they were prepared 
to make a safe retreat, without much regard to 
the order of their going. The major — as the 
colt finally stopped and stood impatiently paw- 
ing the ground — rode back to the spot where 
the head’of the column ought to have been. 

“You area set of blockheads!” roared Tom- 
my. ‘Are you afraid of a horse? Form-in 
column! Play away, again.” 

“I say, cap’n, just hold on half a minute — 
won’t you, till I get by?” called the driver of 
the unbroken colt. 

ba No, I won’t.” 
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** Don’t be mean about it,” added the country- 
man, rather angrily. 

** Get out of the road!” cried Tommy. 

“« See here, you little cock-turkey : if you don’t 
behave yourself, I'll snake you off that horse 
quicker than you can shut your eyes when it 
lightens!” 

**Don’t! Don’t! I’m scart almost to death,” 
gasped pretty girl. ‘ Let me get out! We 
shall be killed.” 

And suiting the action to the words, pretty 
girl, as nimbly as a bird, jumped out of the 
wagon, and retreated from the scene of danger. 

My company was still in good order, with 
the lieutenants in position in front of the pla- 
toons. I walked forward in season to hear 
Briscoe advise the leader of the band not to 
play. My judgment was, that Tommy was 
crazy to insist upon scaring the horse, when 
the danger was so great, and I was willing to 
back up the senior captain. 

“Why don’t you play, when I tell you to do 
so?” roared Tommy, furious at the disobe- 
dience of the band. 

They did not say anything, but they did not 
blow. The colt, no longer hearing the music, 
and finding the road comparatively clear before 
him, allowed himself to be appeased by his 
driver. He stood tossing his head and pawing 
the ground; but he appeared to be conscious 
that he had won the battle, and to be entirely 
satisfied with himself. The young man in 
charge of him, doubtless thinking that discre- 
tion was the better part of valor, or that the 
battle was not worth fighting after the retreat 
of Clarissa, got out of the wagon, and took 
the colt by the bridle. Leading him out of 
the road, he patted his neck. 

‘*Cap’n, you’re the meanest pup I’ve met 
since I was born,” added the young man, 
when he had reduced the colt to a tolerably 
quiet state. 

‘None of your impudence, you rascal,” re- 
plied Tommy. 

“If I hadn’t my hands full, I'd give you 
something besides impudence, you little _? 
per-snapper of a cock-turkey!” 

‘“‘Form your company, Captain Briscoe!” 
growled Tommy. 

The senior captain obeyed the command, 
and the battalion was again in marching 
order, with the scattered musicians reorgan- 
ized at its head. 

** Music!” shouted the commander. 
ward — march!” 

The leader of the band was not one of Tom- 
my’s toadies, and, fortified by the senior cap- 
tain’s advice, he failed to give the key-note, 


* For- 
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which was the signal for the musicians to 


‘play. The column began to move; but nota 


demi-semiquaver came from the band, — only 
the tap of the drummer. 

“Halt!” cried the major, before the battal- 
ion had taken three steps. ‘ Why don’t you 
play?” 

“I'm not going to scare that horse any 
more,” replied the leader. 

“You are not!” foamed Tommy, red with 
rage, as he pushed his horse up to the musi- 
cian, and struck him over the shoulder with 
his sword. 

“No, I’m not! I don’t want to kill any- 
body.” 

It was evident that a victim for the court 
martial had been found; but it was certain 
that, if Fryes, the leader of the band, was 
“broken,” we could have no more music, for 
the players could do nothing’ without him. 
He was the soh of a German distinguished in 
musical circles, and inherited his skill from 
his father. He was a splendid fellow, and 
would have been an Officer if he could have 
been spared from the band, so that his present 
service really involved a great sacrifice on his 
part. 

“If you don’t play, Pll march the battalion 
back to Middleport, and have you punished as 
you deserve,” added Tommy. 

We were not a little astonished that Fryes 
did not resent the indignity of the blow he had 
received, especially as he was a high-spirited 
fellow. I saw the leader glance at Briscoe, 
who nodded his head. Perhaps the senior 
captain was afraid that the irate major would 
march us back to the Institute, and thus defeat 
a little plan we had formed to remedy our 
grievances. Fryes understood the signal of 
Briscoe, and gave the key-note. The musi- 
cians were all ready.” 

“ Forward — march!” shouted Tommy. 

The first beat of the bass drum, with the ac- 
companying blast of the brass instruments, 
waked up the colt again, and in spite of all the 
efforts of the countryman, again he stood up 
upon his hind feet. He was even more des- 
perate than before, and in his furious struggles 
shook off the man. The instant he had freed 
himself from the control of the strong arm,— 
which I think was done by the breaking of the 
bridle, — he whirled around in the twinkling of 
an eye, without regard to the wagon attached 
tohim. Cutting so short lifted up the body of 
the vehicle, and drawing out the snipe-bill, de- 
tached it from the forward wheels. 

The colt now had it all his own way. The 
driver sprang forward and attempted to catch 
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him; but the beast seemed to flash rather than 
move in the ordinary way, and dashed off at a 
furious run in the direction from which he had 
come. Pretty girl, on the bank at the side of 
the road, screamed again, as the catastrophe 
was consummated. The musicians ceased 
playing, in the excitement of the moment, 
and the battalion was thrown into disorder. 

“There, do you see what you’ve done! ” 
howled the countryman, doubling up his fist 
at Tommy, as the colt disappeared behind a 
hill in front of us. 

“J didn’t do it,” replied Tommy; and I 
judged, from his tone, that even he was not 
a little startled by the consequences of his 
folly. “Why didn’t you take care of your 
horse?” 

“Get off that nag!” said the young man, 
rushing upon Tommy, and seizing the pony 
by the bridle. 

“Let me alone! Don’t touch my horse! ” 

Before we were aware of his purpose, the ex- 
cited man had dragged Tommy from his steed, 
and pitched him into the dirt in fhe middle of 
the road. But it presently appeared that he 
was not intent upon avenging the insults of 
Tommy, for he mounted the pony, and, grind- 
ing his heels into the flanks of the little charger, 
forced him intoarun. He dashed up the hill, 
and disappeared beyond its crest. 

Briscoe and I rushed forward to the assist- 
ance of Tommy, who, however, picked him- 
self up with a facility which indicated that he 
was not seriously injured. I took his sword 
from the ground, where it had fallen in the 
sudden onslaught of the major’s agile foe, and 
handed it back to him. 

“ Are you hurt, major?” asked Briscoe. 

“No, I believe not,” replied Tommy, feeling 
of his injured leg, and assuring himself that it 
had sustained no damage. 

“Ts your leg all right?” 

“Yes; but I should like to get hold of that 
fellow,” answered Tommy, who had sufficient- 
ly recovered from his astonishment to begin 
to be angry at the savage treatment he had 
received, 

“I don’t think you would make much if 
you did get hold of him,” I ventured to re- 
mark, 

‘ “Why not?” demanded the discomfited ma- 
jor, who did not appear to see the point of my 
observation. 

“He is too heavy for you.” 


Fe Do you think I will stand such usage as 
at?” 


“I don't exactly see how you can help your- 
self, now that it is all over.” 





, *T'll teach that fellow who I am.” 

** It seems to me that you will have to catch- 
him before you teach him anything.” 

‘‘The rascal has stolen my horse!” 

**T don’t think he meant to steal him,” sug- 
gested Captain Briscoe. ‘‘ He has only gone 
to find his own horse.” 

“He stole him, anyhow; and it will cost 
him a penny for knocking me off in, that 
style,” continued Tommy, shaking his head, 
as the extent of his defeat seemed to crowd 
upon him. ‘ That fellow don’t know who 
I am.” ’ 

*¢ Perhaps he don’t,” I replied; and I couldn’t 
help winking at Briscoe, though I am opposed 
to winking in any other than the natural way, 
in theory, if not in practice. 

‘* What shall we do, Major Toppleton?” 
asked the senior captain, when Tommy had 
informed, us what he intended to do, if he 
caught the countryman. 

‘Well, I don’t know. I’m not going on 
this tramp without any horse.” 

** You will get your pony again, major,” 
suggested Captain Briscoe. 

“‘T want that man taken up and punished as 
he ought to be for knocking me off, and for 
taking my horse,” added Tommy, savagely. 
“‘ Why didn’t you pitch into him, some of you, 
when he came at me?” 

Neither of us ventured to make any reply to 
this reproachful question, for our sympathies 
were certainly with the young man — at least 
up to the point when he pulled Tommy off his 
horse. 

“T don’t think you had the pluck of a mos- 
quito, or you would have punched him with 
your swords.” 

‘“‘ Why didn’t you do it yourself? You were 
nearer to him than we were,” I replied. 

** He didn’t give me time.” 

** He didn’t give us time, either.” 

‘*T didn’t know what he was going to do till 
he had done it.” : 

‘* Neither did we.” 

**No matter for that now; when we catch 
him we will give him fits. If the whole bat- 
talion can’t handle that man, I think we had 
better take lessons in fighting. I’m going to 
capture him, and give him a thrashing for his 
impudence, if we see him again.” 

Briscoe looked at me with a meaning smile. 
We were not disposed to quarrel with our supe- 
rior officer; but both of us believed the coun- 
tryman had served him just right. It wasa 
simple thing to stop the music for a few mo- 
ments; but Tommy’s stupid obstinacy always 
made him grossly unreasonable. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
THE BATTLE AT THE FARM-HOUSE. 


HE female companion of the countryman 
had already left the spot, and was hasten- 
ing up the hill, probably very anxious to ascer- 
tain the fate of the colt. Major Tommy had 
made up his mind to do. something desperate. 
He intended to find his assailant, and then 
charge upon him with the whole battalion; at 
any rate this was the interpretation which we 
gave to his words, looks, and gestures. If he 
ever fancied that he was insulted, or if he ever 
got the worst of it in any encounter in which 
he was himself the aggressor, he was not satis- 
fied till he had obtained full satisfaction. 

He was spiteful and revengeful. Because, 
during the military campaign of the preceding 
year, Wolf had gently declined to obey an 
order which involved the danger of killing or 
drowning a portion of the Wimpletonians, he 
had followed him up with his spite ‘until our 
friend was discharged from the employ of the 
Lake Shore Railroad. It was not in his nature, 
therefore, to permit his present assailant to 
escape without inflicting upon him the full 
penalty of his wrath. 

Fryes, too, had incurred his displeasure by 
disgbeying the major’s unreasonable order. 
But Briscoe had counselled him to disregard 
this command; and our senior captain was 
not one who would disavow his act when the 
hour of reckoning came. He would stand by 
the leader of the band; and I intended to do 
so myself. The prospect, therefore, of a ‘‘ jolly 
row” was very promising. I was only sorry 
that Briscoe had finally given the signal for 
Fryes to play, for this had caused all the real 
mischief. He told me he did so because the 
colt seemed to be quiet, and his driver held 
him by the head, so.that he did not apprehend 
any more danger. 

The battalion was in order in the road; and, 
after the major had sufficiently vented his in- 
dignation, he gave the order to march. The 
band played, and we ascended the hill. On 
the summit of it we obtained a view of the 
road for a mile. In the valley there was a 
farm house, with a drive-way leading up to the 
barn in the rear. When we were near enough, 
we saw Tommy’s pony fastened to the fence in 
front of the house. The colt, with the truck 
of the wagon, was in the yard. It was evi- 
dent that this was the home of the country- 
man, and the fiery animal had sought the 
friendly shelter of the stable to save him from 
the terrors of the trumpet and the. base drum. 





So far as we could judge, no injury had been 
done to man or beast. 

When the head of the battalion arrived at 
the farm-house, the major gave the order to 
halt. His first movement was to mount his 
pony; and no opposition to this act was made 
by the occupants of the house. The man in 
charge of the colt detached him from the truck, 
and put him in the barn, probably to prevent 
him from being further demoralized by the 
martial array, and perhaps to enable him to 
meet the major on a better footing. While 
Tommy was mounting his horse, the man 
came out of the barn, and marched boldly up 
to the one hundred and twenty bayonets which 
our force presented. 

‘*Tt’s lucky for you that our colt wasn't hurt; 
if he had been, I would have taken it out of 
your hide,” the countryman began, when he 
was within hailing distance of the major. 

‘* What-do you mean by knocking me off my 
horse?” responded Tommy. 

“What doI mean? If yow say much more, 
I'll duck you in that. mud-hole over there. 
You could see that the music was scaring my 
colt; and I asked you, in a civil way, to stop 
it for half a minute, till I got by. If you hadn't 
been a hog, you would have done so,” growled 
the rural gentleman. 

‘“*T’m not going to stop the music for every 
clown that comes along. You insulted me.” 

“Insulted you! I’m letting you off dog 
cheap! Now, go along about your business, 
before I’m tempted to put my claws upon you.” 

“Not yet,” replied Tommy, shaking his 
head fiercely. ‘‘Do you know who I am?” 

“‘T don’t care who you are. If you were 
the Grand Mogul himself, I should speak my 
mind. I suppose you are that young pup of a 
Toppleton, that has it all his own way over to 
Middleport; but we don’t train in that com- 
pany, and when you come out here, you 
must behave yourself. I reckon you haven't 
any right to go tooting over our roads, and 
frightening horses with your racket. I'll let 
you off this time, as the colt isn’t hurt, and 
nobody else isn’t hurt.” 

* But I don’t mean to let you off,” retorted 
Tommy, irritated by this plain speech, and 
especially by the contempt manifested towards 
the house of Toppleton. 

‘OQ, don’t you!” exclaimed the young man, 
with a broad grin. 

“No, I don’t. I'll pay you off for insult- 
ing me.” 

“Well, when you get ready, I want you to 
begin,” chuckled the man. “ But, if I have 
to take hold of you, I shall flop you over two 
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* or three times in that mud-hole, just enough | ‘‘Don’t you do it, Ned,” said Briscoe, ina 
to take the starch out of them fine clothes you | low tone. 
wear.” ‘“*T must respectfully decline to obey the 

«Get down on your knees and beg my par- | order,” I answered, firmly. 
don, and I will let you off,” said Tommy, who| ‘“ You refuse?” gasped the major. 
evidently, after the expressive speech of the “T do.” 
countryman, did not exactly relish the job he “ What do you mean?” howled Tommy, so 
had undertaken. mad that he could hardly help crying. 

“ Well, that’s a good one! Get down on my “* Major Toppleton, I think you are all wrong 
knees? I guess not! I never get down on my | in this business,” I added. ‘‘ We have no right 
knees, not even when I weed the onions. It | to attack that man.” 
wears out a fellow’s trousers. If you are not **Do you obey the orders of your command- 
ina hurry, cap'n, I wish you would wait just | ing officer, or not?” demanded Tommy. 
half a minute; I’ve got some medicine in the ‘* Tobey all reasonable orders,” I replied. 
barn that will just fit your case.” ** We will settle this with you another time,” 

This specimen of the high-spirited farmer | said the major, riding over to my company, 
rushed into the barn, and presently returned | whither I followed him. 
with a cowhide in one hand, and a pitchfork I had given him another victim for the court 
in the other. martial, and I wondered what he would do 

“If I’m going to stand up against the crowd, | next. 

I want this,” he added, sticking the tines into ‘‘Captain Skotchley is suspended from 
the sod. “If I’m going to deal with you alone, | duty,” continued the major. ‘‘ He refuses to 
cap’n, lonly want this — and the mud-hole,” he | obey orders. Lieutenant Fexon will take com- 
continued, flourishing the green hide. ‘‘ You }'mand of the second company.” 

can go ahead any way you like when you are He repeated the order to the first lieutenant 
ready, cap’n.” as he had given it to me. 

By this time, the ‘*women folks” from the | ‘‘I must ask to be excused,” replied Faxon. 
house, ‘including Clarissa; and an elderly ‘¢ What! is there a mutiny in the battalion? 
man, who appeared to be the father of the | Then Lieutenant Barnscott will command the 
belligerent young man, had assembled in the | company.” 
yard. The old gentleman had a hoe in his The second lieutenant had been bought up 
hand, and had come forward to a point within | by the major, and was a willing tool. The 
supporting distance of his son. He looked | privates had heard all these proceedings, and 
like a Bunker Hill veteran, and regarded the | understood the merits of the question. When 
threatening conflict with imperturbable cool- | Barnscott undertook to march the company to 
ness. Probably he had already learned the | the spot assigned to it, the majority refused 
merits of the case, for he asked no questions, | to go. 
though he gave the major some sage advice, to ** Mutiny!” shouted Tommy. ‘“ But I'll 
the effect that he had done mischief enough, | bring you to your senses!” 
and had better go along about his business. Twenty or twenty-five of the company fol- 

“Tom’s a fool!” said Briscoe, impatiently, | lowed Barnscott; the rest 1emained leaning 
as we stood watching the issue of the contro- | on their guns in the road. liriscoe, when the 
versy. ‘* What does he mean to du?” order was given him to attack in front, fol- 

“I don’t know,” I replied; ‘‘ but one stupid | lowed my example; but his first lieutenant 
thing leads him into another.” was one of the major’s adherents, and obeyed 

But we were not left long in doubt in regard | the order with not more than thirty of his 
to what Tommy intended to do. command. However, the attacking force was 

“Captain Skotchley!” called the major, in | composed of about fifty, and Tommy was de- 
his imperative tone. termined to be revenged. 

I walked up to him, and saluted with my| The little major’s military calculations were 
sword. never very brilliant, and the old man and his 

“March your - company to the rear of that | son—the latter of whom seemed to regard 
rascal, and don’t let him get away.” the whole affair as a pleasant joke — obstinate- 

“I don’t think he wants to get away,” I |-ly refused to be flanked by Company B, and 
replied. with the hoe and pitchfork kept the brave sol- 

“Then punch him with the bayonets, and | diers at bay. Tommy moved up himself with 
we will take him in front. Make him a pris- | the first company, and ordered them to charge 
oner,” upon the young man and capture him. Be- 
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fore this could be done, however, the “* women 
folks” appeared with a large tin wash-boiler, 
filled with hot water. 

‘Here, Jed!” called Clarissa, as she pre- 
sented the young fellow with an immense 
syringe, used for showering plants with soap 
suds to destroy insects. ‘You can fix ’em in 
two minutes!” 

Jed took the instrument, and filled it with 
water from the boiler, just as Company A 
charged bayonets, and began to move for- 
ward. Directing it at the advancing line, his 
ruddy face overspread with a jolly grin, he let 
fly the contents of the barrel. The old lady 
and Clarissa, with a couple of dippers, at the 
same time began to operate independently, 
dashing the hot water upon the column. The 
effect was decisive. The portions of the two 
companies engaged did not include the best 
fellows in the battalion, though, if they had, 
it is doubtful whether they could have stood 
up before a charge of hot water. The assail- 
ants broke, and retreated in disorder. The 
contents of Clarissa’s tin cup, aimed at Tom- 
my, drove him from the field, and he lost the 


battle. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE LOST OHILD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PAUL 
COBDEN, 


Author of ** Bessie Lovell,” ‘“* Madge Graves,” and other stories. 


II. Tue DISAPPEARANCE OF BLONDINE. 


HEN Blondine was seven years old, her 
father gave her a little carriage. It was 
drawn by two ostriches, and the driver was a 
little page of ten years, by the name of Gour- 
mandinet. He was a nephew of Blondine’s 
nurse, and had flayed with the child ever since 
her infancy, ani! received so many kindnesses 
from her that he was very much attached to 
her. But he had one dreadful fault; he was 
extremely fond of all kinds of confectionery, 
and indulged his appetite without the least 
control. He would do almost anything that 
was wrong for a bag of cake and candy; and 
Biondine often told him of his fault, and 
begged him to correct it. He always promised 
her that he would, but continued to steal cake 
from the kitchen, and to spend his money for 
candy; and he was often whipped for gluttony 
and disobedience. 

By and by it reached the queen’s ears that 
Gourmandinet had this fault, and that he had 
been blamed and severely punished for it. It 
at once occurred to her that she could use it 





for her own selfish, wicked purposes, and she * 
laid a plan by which’ she hoped to rid herseif 
forever of Blondine. 

The garden, where the child rode daily in 
her little carriage, was separated by a wire 
fence from an immense and magnificent forest, 
called the Forest of Lilacs, because it was filled 
every summer with the beauty and perfume of 
lilacs. But no one ever went into it, for it was 
known that it was enchanted, and that those 
who once entered it were never able to find 
their way out of it. Gourmandinet knew the 
dangers of the forest, for he had been forbid- 
den to drive on the side adjoining it, for fear 
that Blondine, in her playfulness, would some- 
time leap over the fence. The king had often 
thought of building a high wall the whole 
length of the fence, or at least of closing up 
every opening, so that it would be impossible 
to get through it anywhere, and he had made 
several attempts to do both; but, as fast as the 
workmen laid up the stones, some unseen hand 
knocked them down, and there was nothing 
but a light iron lattice to divide the garden 
from the forest. 

The queen began her evil work by gaining 
the friendship of Gourmandinet. Every day 
she gave him cake or candy, in large quanti- 
ties; and, when she had made him such a 
glutton that he could no longer live without 
these things, she sent for him one day, and, 
when he came into her presence, told him 
that she had thought of giving him a great 
box full of cakes and candies, but that it de- 
pended entirely upon him whether she did it 
or not. 

“‘ There is something I want you to do,” she 
said; “‘and, if you will do it, I will load you 
down with cakes, and candies, and jellies; but, 
if you will not, I shall never again give you 
any of the things you so much like.” 

“‘ Never again! ” exclaimed Gourmandinet. 
“QO, madam, I should die of grief if I could 
never again have any more cake or candy. 
Pray tell me what I can do to avoid such a 
misfortune.” 

Fastening her eyes on the boy, Queen Rose 
replied, — 

** You must drive the Princess Blondine near 
the Forest of Lilacs.” . 

“©, I cannot, madam; I cannot. The king 
has forbidden me to do it.” 

“Ah, so you will not do it! Very well; 
then you can have no more cake, and nothing 
more from the confectioners, and I shall forbid 
everybody in the palace giving you any of 
these nice things.” 

*Q, madam, don’t be so cruel!” pleaded 
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Gourmandinet, bursting intotears. ‘ Tell me 
todo anything but drive Blondine near that 
forest, and I will do it.” 

“Once more I repeat, that I wish you to 
drive Blondine near the fence that separates 
the garden from the forest, and encourage her 
toget out of the carriage and jump over the 
fence.” 

“But, if the princess once gets into the for; 
est, she will never find her way home. You 
know it is an enchanted forest, and to take my 
princess there would be to take her to certain 
death.” 

“For the third and last time, I ask you, will 
you do it? Choose now between an immense 
box of cake and Jo0nbons every month, or 
none at all.” 

“ But the king will punish me terribly.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that. As 
soon as Blondiné is in the forest, come to 
me, and I will give you the box, and send 


you immediately to some place of safety; 


and, more than this, I will protect you from 
punishment as long as you live.” 

“O, madam, have pity on me, and don’t 
compel me to take the sweet princess, who 
has always been so kind to me, to certain 
death.” 

“So you hesitate, do you, you miserable 
boy? Why do you care what becomes of 
Blondine? If you will only do as I command, 
I will have you return to the palace at some 
future time, and be Starlina’s little coachman, 
as you have been Blondine’s; and then you 
shall be always supplied with cake and can- 
dies.” 

Gourmandinet reflected a moment, and then, 
alas! resolved to sacrifice his little mistress for 
a few pounds of cake and candy.’ But all that 
day, and all night, he hesitated whenever he 
thought of committing the dreadful crime. 
However, the certainty of not being able to 
indulge his appetite if he failed to obey the 
queen, and the hope of one day finding Blon- 
dine, by calling upon some fairy to help him, 
confirmed him in his purpose to take his young 
mistress to the forest. 

The next day, ‘at four o’clock, Blondine 
ordered her carriage, and, after -kissing her 
father, and progising to be back again in 
two hours, she took her seat, and Gour- 
mandinet drove away from the palace. 

The garden where she was in the habit of 
riding was an immense garden, and the boy 
drove, for a long time, in every direction but 
the fatal one. At last, however, when they 
were out of sight of the palace, he turned 
around and drove towards the forest: but he 
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was sad and silent, for his crime weighed 
heavily on his conscience. 

‘* What’s the matter, Gourmandinet? ” asked 
Blondine. ‘* Why don’t you talk? Are you 
sick?” 

‘*No, my princess; I’m very well.” 

** But you are very pale. Tell me now what's 
the matter, and if I can do anything for you, I 
will.” 

Blondine’s kindness almost saved her, for 
it softened Gourmandinet’s heart; but the 
thought of the promised box was too much 
for him, and before he had time to reply, the 
ostriches were close by the dreadful forest. 

“OQ, the beautiful lilacs! the beautiful li- 
lacs!” exclaimed Blondine. ‘ How fragrant 
they are! O, I wish I could have a bouquet of 
them to take home to papa. Jump over the 
fence, Gourmandinet, and get me some.” * 

‘‘T can’t, my princess. The ostriches would 
run off while I was gone.” 

*O, no matter about the ostriches. 

drive them back to the palace.” 
- “But the king would scold me if I should 
leave you to drive home alone. You had bet- 
ter go yourself and get the flowers, and then 
you can pick such as you like.” 

“O, so I can. Besides, I wouldn’t like to 
have you scolded; and I'll go.” 

With this, she leaped lightly out of the car- 
riage, and over the fence, into the forest. This 
was a dreadful moment for Gourmandinet. 
Seized with remorse, he called at once to 
Blondine; but, although she was not more 
than ten steps from him, she could not hear 
his voice, and it was with indescribable agony 
that he watched her as she went farther and 
farther on in the forest, and at last disappeared 
out of sight. She was gone. He could nei- 
ther see nor hear her, and he lingered a long 
time in the garden, weeping over his crime, 
and thinking, with horror, of his gluttony, and 
of the wickedness of the queen. At last he 
started up, and looked towards the palace. 

‘* It won’t do for me to stay here any longer,” 
he said to himself, ‘for the king will be won- 
dering why I stay away so long with Blondine. 
O, Blondine! Poor Blondine!” 

Then he stole back to the palace, and went 
in at the back gate, that he might not have to 

»confront the king. 

The queen was the first to meet him, and, 
seeing his pale face and red eyes, knew that 
the deed had been done. 

** Have you obeyed me?” she asked, giving 
him a searching glance. Gourmandinet had 
no power to speak; but he signified by a nod 


I can 





that he had done as she directed. 
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“Then here is your reward,” she said, ina 
cheerful voice; and she pointed to a large box 
full of cake and candy. The next thing was 
‘to order up a donkey, and have the box placed 
on his back; and, that the servant who had 
put the box on the donkey's back might be de- 
ceived, she said to Gourmandinet, in his pres- 
ence, — 

“J intrust this box to you, my boy; and 
I want you to take it to my father, and at the 
end of a month come back for another.” 

As she said this, she handed him a purse 
full of gold; and, without saying a word, he 
leaped on the donkey’s back, and started off. 
But the donkey was obstinate and ugly, and, 
not liking the weight of the box, pitched from 
side to side, and kicked up, and plunged for- 
ward, and, after many attempts, succeeded in 
throwing box and rider to the ground. And 
O, horrible to relate, the boy was instantly 
killed! — right there, not more than a mile 
from the palace, and before he had even tasted 
of anything in the box. He died regretted by 
none, for Blondine was the only one who had 
ever loved him, and she knew nothing of his 
fate. There was no one to drop a tear over 
him, or to take him up and give him decent 
burial. And there he lay by the wayside, with 
the box — the reward of his crime — broken in 
a thousand pieces. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. 


BUGGINS AND THE BULL. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


UGGINS was a bold minstrel bay; not 
the kind of minstrels that used to go about 
the country twanging guitars under ladies’ win- 
dows, and singing dulcet songs of love and 
warlike deeds. O, no; he was one of the kind 
that play on the banjo and the tambourine, and 
cover their faces with burnt cork, and do the 
double-shuffle in a minstrel hall, at fifty cents’ 
admission, children half price, front seats re- 
served for ladies. 

Buggins was fond of hunting all alone by 
himself; and one day he shouldered his gun 
and started off to shoot quail. He was out 
the better part of the day, and towards night 
started for home with his game. He felt in 
pretty good spirits, for it couldn’t be said the 
day’s hunting had been a complete failure; he 
had killed a quail. He wrapped it in an old 
programme that he had in his pocket, and put 
it in his game-bag very carefully. 

On the way home he thought he would save 
stime by “cutting across lots.” There was a 





quiet-looking animal in the field, peaceably 
eating grass — a cow, Buggins thought it was, 
and he wasn’t going to be afraid of a cow. 

So he climbed the fence, and walked lightly 
along over the grass. Suddenly he heard a 
low bellow behind him, and, looking back, saw 
the quiet-looking animal, no longer quiet, fy. 
riously pawing the ground, and switching his 
tail about, as much as to say, “ What are you 
doing in my pasture?” 

‘“*Mad bull!” cried Buggins, in mortal ter. 
ror, and took to his heels, the bull after him. 

‘“*My gracious!” cried Buggins; “he will 
make a cold corpse of me!” and looking back 
again, he saw that long before he could reach 
the fence on the other side of the field, the en- 
raged beast would be into him with a pair of 
sharp horns. 

‘“*T like a horn in its proper place,” muttered 
Buggins, under his breath, “ but not that kind 
of a horn;” and he ran faster than ever, till 
he reached an. apple tree that was fortunately 
at hand, and went up into it as fast as his 
fright and his gun would let him. 

‘*Now do your worst, base bovine of the 
masculine gender! ” cried Buggins, in a theat- 
rical tone; ‘‘ I defy thee, miscreant! Ha, ha!” 

‘*Boo-o-0-0-0!” said the bull, raking up the 
sod with his horns, and dashing around fu- 
riously. 

‘* Now, you’d better go away, bull,” said 
Buggins, adopting a tone of candid argument. 


‘| “It’s no use your spoiling your victuals in that 


style, throwing the grass around that way. 
You can’t climb this apple tree, nor yet you 
can't pull itdown. You haven’t got the least 
mite of a show, you see. You'd Jdetter go 
away.” 

** Boo-o-0-0-0!” said the bull. 

Buggins looked anxiously around the field, 
to see if there was any one in sight. Nota 
soul! 

‘“‘ Come now, bully,” said Buggins, coaxing- 
ly; ‘“‘don’t stay where you ain’t wanted. Go 
away; do. Go off, and eat -your supper, bully 
boy! Good bull! —fine bull! — magnificent, 
broad-backed bull!” 

But the bull shook his head; he wouldn’t go 
away. ‘ 

‘Gracious! what sharp hogns he has got!” 
said Buggins, his eyes getting bigger and big- 
ger the longer he looked at them. 

He sat silent for some time, thinking what 
it would be best to do. Suddenly a thought 
struck him. 

“Aha,” said he, “I have it! ‘Music hath 
charms to soothe the savage’— beast. Why 
wouldn’t it work on a bull? T’ll try it.” 
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So he ran his voice up and down the scale, 
to get the right pitch, and then he began to 
warble. Buggins was nota sentimental singer, 
and the songs he knew were not of the most 
dulcet character; but such as they were, he be- 
gan to sing them. He had secured a very 
comfortable seat on a broad limb of the apple 
tree, with a rest below for his feet; and as he 
sang, he kept time by drumming with his feet, 
and clapping his hands, and slapping his leg. 


“0, darkie, never die, black face and china 
eye; 
Go down to de barnyard, boys; de owl’s on 
de roos’; 
High, daddie won’t come nigh; he’s choked on 
chicken pie; 
Tis all O. K. I say, and right upon de 
goose.’” 


So sang Buggins, pausing at the end of the 
refrain, to note the effect. 

The bull only switched his tail, and shook 
his head, and did not appear to be in the least 


degree soothed. So Buggins began again: —, 


“*A song for to please all my kind friends 
before me.’ 


“But that’s a humbug,” muttered Buggins, 
“with nobody but a bull before me. 


‘Sally come up! Sally come down! 
.Sally come all around de town.’ 


' #0, it’s no use! They ain’t the right sort. 
O, if lonly was Smith now — Smith sings the 
sentimental; he could soothe that bull. I won- 
der if I could sing one of Smith’s songs, if I 
was to try.” 

Here he looked at the bull, and the bull 
looked at him, as much as to say, “Jt won’t 
hurt you to try, atany rate— J’m nocritic.” So 
he tuned his voice again, and struck up, — 
“*Rock me to sleep, mother; rock metosleep!’” 

*‘Boo-o-o-o-o!” said the bull, raging around 
worse than ever. 

“No rocking to sleep around here,” said 
Buggins. ‘And, by George, it’s getting late. 
It'll be dark in half an hour. Confound your 
ugly mug,” he said to the bull, “ you want to 
keep me here all night—don’t you? O, dear! I 
wish I was e.” 

Again he looked around to see if nobody was 
coming. Ah, yes! A dog! —a big bull-dog, 
rushing across the pasture towards the tree. 

“Hooray!” cried Buggins. ‘“ Now, Mr. 
Bull, your cake is all dough. 
as the dog reached the spot, barking fiercely; 
“bite him! St! St! Take hold of him, sir!” 

But, to Buggins’s astonishment, instead of 


Good dog!” 
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taking hold of him, the dog squatted near 
him, as if they were old acquaintances, and 
looked up very savagely at Buggins, as much 
as to say, ‘* You are the chap I want to take 
hold of!” Bf 

“O, dear!” murmured Buggins; ‘ worse 
and worse! If I go down now, what the bull 
leaves of me the dog will finish! And— good 
gracious! — as I live, there come three more 
bulls!” 

They came frisking over the pasture, with 
their tails flying; and, when they drew near, 
Buggins perceived that they were not bulls, but 
heifers; and they also stopped under the tree. 

Buggins set up a frantic whistling. 

“That's right,” he cried; ‘‘ bring the whole 
family! Fetch on the rest. I'm réady to: be 
torn limb from limb. Confound you fora pack 
of ferocious wild beasts! I’ve got to sleep in 
this tree to-night; that’s clear.” 

He felt in his pockets for something to throw 
at the bull’s head. He found nothing but his 
penknife, and concluded he wouldn’t throw 
that. Then he took the dead quail out of the 
bag, and hurled that at his chief tormentor. It 
struck the bull square in the forehead, dropped 
to the ground, and was immediately seized by 
the dog, who trotted away with it across the 
pasture, and soon vanished. 

“One of ’em gone! ” sighed Buggins. “‘ And 
as for you, you unreasonable male bovine, I’ve 
made up my mind to murder you. It's not so 
much that I mind passing a night in a tree,” 
he murmured, as he proceeded to load his shot 
gun, ‘but if I don’t show up at eight o’clock 
to put the cork on, the performance can’t go on. 
I’m sorry for the man that owns you, old fellow, 
but he’ll find a dead bull under this tree in the 
morning.” 

With this he drew his piece to his shoulder, 
and discharged the shot into the buil's face, 
expecting to see him roll over and give up the 
ghost with a loud bellow. But the animal was 
not hurt much — only disgusted; he whirled 
about and cantered off, the three heifers fol- 
lowing him with their tails flying. 

Buggins got down out of the apple tree, and 
started for the fence at a canter only second to 
that of the bull; reaching his boarding-house 
in safety a half hour later, very tired, very 
hungry, but thankful for having escaped a 
toss-up on a bull’s horns. 


—_———_~-——__— 


A CuineEsz is not at liberty to wear his 
summer or winter cap when he pleases. The 
Board of Rites makes the announcement each 
season when the change is to be made. / 
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THE RUNAWAYS. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — ABEL GRumP, @ Tuxbury 
Farmer. Jounny Grump, CHARLIE BLACK, 
the Runaways. POLICEMAN 429. 


Scene. — Street in Boston. 


Abel. (Outside, R.) Whoa, I tell you! 
Stand still— can’t you? Whoa, now! 


[Zaters, R., dressed in long blue frock, slouched 
hat, whip in hand.| 

That air tarnal mare donno the difference be- 
tween the sidewalk and the street! Darn her, 
she’s tried to git into every shop she come to! 
This is a purty speckerlation, anyhow! Right 
in the middle of my haying I must harness 
up and drive forty miles arter two pesky boys, 
that took it into their heads to run off to Bos- 
ton to seek their fortins! Jest as if Tuxbury 
wasn’t good enough for ‘em! Why, I've lived 
in Tuxbury, man and boy, a matter of fifty 
years or more, and I never thought o’ coming 
to Boston. Considerable of a place, anyhow. 
Now I’ve got here, I donno where to look for 
‘em. Hallo, there’s a sojer! Here, captain, 
major, gineral, see here —‘will you? 


[Enter PoLICcEMAN 429, R.] 
Policeman. Well, sir, what can I do for you? 
Abel. Be you infantry, artillery, or merlishy? 
Police. Neither. I ama policeman. 

Abel. Sho! You don’t say! Policeman, 
what’s that on your buzzum — “ 429?” ’Tain’t 
your weight — is it? 

Police. That, sir, is my number. 

Abel. Sho! Where you live, I s’pose. Well, 
you do look big enough to find your way 
home without it. S'pose they’re afraid you'll 
git lost! 

Police. Come, come; I’m in a hurry. State 
your case. 

Abel. State my case? Well, my case is a 
purty hard case. Hain’t seen nothing of two 
boys — have you? 

Police. Two Boys? Yes, I’ve seen a hun- 
dred! 

Adel. Sho! But I mean my boy Johnny 
and the Black boy, that run away from Tux- 
bury. 

Police. 


O, ho! Your boy has run away 
with a negra! 

Abel. Negro? No, sir; Charlie Black is 
Squire Black’s boy, a darned little imp of mis- 
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chief! He’s always gitting my Johnny into 
scrapes ! 

Police. If you will give me a description of 
the boys, I will try to hunt them up. 

Abel. Sho! Will you, though? Well, my 
Johnny he looks just like me, and the Black 
boy is the very picter of his father. 

Police. That’s a queer description. I see 
what you look like, but I never saw the other 
boy’s father. 

Abel. Sho! You don’t say so! Live in 
Boston, and don’t know Squire Black! Why, 
he’s the member from Tuxbury; he comes 
down here to legislate in Gineral Court. 

Police. There are a great many “ members” 
come down here that I do not know. How- 
ever, you come with me, and I'll try to find 
the boys. 

Abel. Well, now, that’s clever. If you'll 
help me find ’em, I'll make it worth your 
while. (Takes pocket-book from breast.) 

Police. Thank you; but we never take any- 
thing. 

Abel. Sho! You don’t say! Well, that’s 
worth remembering: Boston policemen never 
take anything. 

Police. You shall step round to the station 
with me, state your case to the captain, and 
perhaps some clew to the whereabouts of the 
runaways can be obtained. 

Abel. Well, I'll go right along with- yer. 
Here’s my wagon. I'd better drive along. 
S'pose you won’t mind taking a seat, if you 
don’t take nothing. (Puts pocket-book into 
his breast ; it falls upon the stage.) 

Police. Certainly not; only be quick about it. 

Adel. Them air boys have gin me a heap of 
trouble. I’m precious fond of Johnny. | 
should hate to lose him, specially in haying- 
time. [Bxeunt. 

Abel. (Outside.) Whoa, darn ‘you! Didn't 
you ever see a policeman afore? 


[£xter, Le Jounny and CHARLIE, with bun- 
dles.] 

Charlie. Well, Johny, in Boston at last. 

Fohnny. Yes; and very near the last of me. 
Every bone in my body aches, and my feet are 
dreadfully blistered. O, dear! I wish I was 
home again! e 

Charlie. You're a pretty chap —ain’t you? 
grumbling and growling all the time! Where's 
your spunk? 

Fohunny. Gone; used up. Gave out long ago. 
Forty miles of walking have completely demol- 
ished it. O, don’t I wish I was home again! 

Charlie. Bah, baby! Don’t you want your 
mother? 
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Fohnny. You may sneer, Charlie, but moth- 
ers are mighty convenient institutions when a 
fellow is used up with aching bones and blis- 
tered feet. 

Charlie. (Sings.) ‘‘ Kiss me, mother; kiss 
your darling.” Ha, ha! Come, Johnny, don't 
be spooney! We're too old .to be tied to our 
mothers’ apron-strings. We set out, like bold 
knights, in search of that fame and fortune 
which await us here in Boston. 

Foknny. O, darn your fame and fortune! 
I'm tired and hungry. 

Charlie. Hungry? Well, now you mention 
it,soamI! What have we left in the way of 
eatables? 

Fohnny. One solitary doughnut. 

Charlie. (Tragically.) Ha,ha! “ The last 
my mother gave.” 

Fohnny. No, the last of two dozen abstracted 
from my mother’s cupboard. ‘ 

Charlie. Divide it, Johnny. You know our 
agreement when we started: share equally. 

Fohnny. Yes; but the sharing has been all 
on my side. You had no money. I had a 
dollar. You furnished no provisions. I ap- 
propriated the family supply of doughnuts. 
It strikes me it is about time for you to do 
something for the company. 

Charlie. All in good time. Let’s divide the 
doughnut. (Jonnny ¢akes doughnut from the 
bundle, and they eat.) 

Fohnny. Pretty dry pickings for ‘“ bold 
knights.” 


Charlie. How- 


Well, it is rather tough. 
ever, there’s good luck in store for us in this 
famous city. 

Fohnny. Well, perhaps there is. 
you tell about “‘ picking up gold in the streets,” 
but I don’t see it. 


I’ve heard 


Charlie. Ha! what's that? (Sees pocket- 
book.) ‘*Finding’s havings.” (Picks it up.) 
Here’s luck — a pocket-book! stuffed with bills 
too! I told you, Johnny, fortune awaited me 
in Boston. 

Fohnny. You? Us, you mean, 
what a prize! 

Charlie. (Counting.) Tens, twenties, a fifty, 
one hundred! Why, this ¢s luck! 

Foknny. Ain't it? I feel better. 
Charlie, * divy,” you know. 

Charlie. Do what? 

Fohknny. Divide it. You haven’t forgot our 
bargain to share everything. 

Charlie. But this is a different matter. I 
found the pocket-book. You certainly cannot 
expéct me to give you half of what I find. 

Fohnny. But, hang it, Charlie, you eccen 
half of my doughnuts. 


By jingo, 


Now then, 
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Charlie. Doughnuts and money are differ- 
ent articles. 

Fohnny. Soit seems. And you won't divide? 

Charlie. Certainly not. I found it, and I 
mean to keep it. 

Fohnny. Charlie Black, you’re a humbug. 
You induced me to run away from a good 


home to share your fortunes in Boston ; agreed 


to share everything, mind, and now you re- 
fuse to stick to your bargain. 

Charlie. No; but this is a special case. I 
didn’t say anything about it, but I. made a 
mental reservation that whoever found a 
pocket-book should keep it. 

.Fohknny. Yes; I only wish I'd made a 
‘‘mental reservation” concerning my dough- 
nuts. You'd have been glad to turn back be- 
fore we got half way here. (Cries outside, R., 
“\ Stop thief!” “Stop thief!" *‘ Pickpocket !”) 

Charlie. Good gracious! What’s that? 

Fohnny. Somebody’s lost his pocket-book. 
Shouldn't wonder if it had something to do 
with yours. Probably some thief dropped it. 

Charlie. You don’t say so! Here, Johnny, 
you take it. Let’s jump into that park and 
hide. I'll divide. 

Fohnny. Will you? You're a little too late. 
Had you stuck to your bargain, I'd have stuck 
by you. 

Charlie. 

Foknny. 
Good by! 

Charlie. 
up. 

Fohnny. I think you will; but don’t get 
frightened. I’m going back to Tuxbury. I'll 
tell your father all about it, and he'll get you 
out of the scrape. Good by. I’m off. 

[Lxit, L 

Charlie. Johnny, come back. He’s gone! 
What shall I do? I'll run. (ums across 
stage to I..) 


But, Johnny, I shall be arrested. 
Shouldn't wonder if you was. 
I’m off! 

Don’t desert me. I shall be locked 


[POLICEMAN 429 enters, R., chases him, and 
seizes him by the collar.] 


Police. O, that’s your game — is it? But 
you're wanted. 

Charlie: What's the matter? 
done nothing. Let me go. 

Police. Shut up! There’s a clear case 
against you, my lad. Give me that pocket- 
book, and come along with me. 

Charlie. You let me go. I don’t belong 
here. I've just arrived from the country. 

Police. Well, we'll send you back to the 
country —sometime. But now you’re wanted 
at the station-house. Come.along. (Drags 
him towards R.) 


I haven't 
I picked it up. 
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Charlie. But you are mistaken. 
thief. I can prove my innocence. 

Police. Well, come and prove it, then. 
Come along, I say. 

Abel. (Outside, R.) Neow yeou don’t! Pll 
fix you, you scamp! [I'll teach you to run 
away! 


I'm nota 


[Enter, L., dragging JOHNNY. ] 


I’ve foundny Johnny; and ef we 
Hallo! who 


Hallo, 429! 
can only find the Black boy — 
you got there? 

Police. A young thief who picked a gentle- 
man’s pocket. 

Charlie. Don’t you believe him, Mr.Grump. 

Abel. Sho! Why, that’s the Black boy! 

Police. Is it? He’s a thief, then. 

Adel. Sho! You don’t say so! 
Squire Black say? 

Charlie. Ym not a thief. I found the pocket- 
book right here in the street. 

Fohnny. That's true, father; I was with him 
when he found it. I wanted him to divide the 
money. He refused, and I left him. 

Police. You were with him? Then I want 
you too. 

Abel. Now hold on, 429; there’s some mis- 
take here. 

Police. No, there isn’t. 
book. 

Abel. Sho! Why, that’s my sheep-skin! 

Police. Yours? 

Abel. Sart’in. Why, I must have dropped 
it when I offered you something. 

Police. It does look like yours. 
to ABEL.) 

Abel. Mine, sure as preaching! Why, you 
tarnal imps! what have you been up to? 

Fohnny. We've been doing wrong, father; 
and I’m sorry, for my part. Let me get back 
to Tuxbury, and you'll never hear of my run- 
ning away again. ° 

Police. Hadn’t you better take them to the 
station-house, and lock them up? 

Charlie. No, I don’t want to go. 

Fokuny. No, I don’t want to be locked up. 

Abel. Shet up your yelling! Do you want 
to rouse the neighbors? No. 429, I'll take 
care of my Johnny. As for the Black boy, 
you jest take him up to the state-house, knock 
at the front door, and ask for Squire Black. 
He’ll take care of him. 

Police. V’ll do it at once. 

Fohnny. Charlie. 

Charlie. Well. 


What will 


Here’s the pocket- 


(Gives it 


Yoknny. Don't you think “picking up gold | 


in the street” is pretty risky business? 
Charlie. I begin to think it is. 
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Foknny. And that “running away” js a 
poor start for fame and fortune. I’m sure I do, 

Abel. Well, I’ll take care it don’t happen 
again. I tell you what, boys, you’ve done two 
mean things: you’ve run away from your nat’- 
ral protectors, who have the best right to you 
and what you arn; and .you’ve taken that 
what don’t belong to you, with the intention 
of appropriating it, individually and collec- 
tively, before looking for the rightful owner; 
and if you don’t feel ashamed of yourselves, 
you oughter. Come along, Johnny; here’s the 
mare wandering round like a lost Hottentot! 
Let’s start for Tuxbury. I guess you've both 
had a scare that will last you for the rest of 
your nat’ral existence. Bless your lucky stars, 
Charlie Black, that it was my calf-skin you 
found; and thank yours, Johnny Grump, that 
you’ve got a home, and a daddy to take you 
there. Come along. 


[Zxeunt PoriceMAN and CHARLIE, 2.; 
ABEL and JouNny, L. 

Abel. (Outside.) Whoa, darn ye; let them 
cobble-stones alone. Whoa, I say! 


LOOK AHEAD. 
* BY LOTTIE. 


HOUGH to-day be dark and dreary, 

Look ahead! 

Though thy heart be sad and weary, 
Look ahead! 

What though sorrow’s thorns have crowned 

thee, 

And kind friends no more surround thee; 

Look ahead! 


Darkest day must have an ending; 
Look ahead! 

Saddest heart is not past mending; 
Look ahead! 

The sun will drive the clouds away, 

And glorious be the coming day; 
Look ahead! 


Hush, poor heart, and cease thy wailing; 
Lood ahead! 

Hopeless sighs are unavailing; 
Look ahead! 

God will wipe thy tears away, 

Guide thee safely day by day, 

Ever be thy staff and stay: 
Look ahead! 


—— HE that plants a fruit tree is a benefac- 
tor; also he that plants a beautiful tree or + 
flowering shrub. 
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The New Ball Grounds in Boston. 


Y is with pleasure that we record the fact 
that the base ball fraternity of Baston have 
at last an enclosed base ball ground. Ever 
since the game was first inaugurated in that 
city, the Common has been the only place 
where they could indulge in their favorite sport 
to any extent; and when, a month or two 
since, the city authorities, in making what 
they called improvements, left them nothing 
but a small portion of the parade ground, it 
became evident that some other grounds would 
have to be secured, if the interest in the game 
was to be kept alive. In this emergency a 
number of gentlemen, who are great lovers 
of the game, and well known to the fra- 
ternity, came forward, and, by their united 
efforts, have built a ground which will afford 
every facility to clubs, either for matches or 
practice purposes. The place is located at 
the southern portion of the city, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the skating rink. It is en- 
closed by a fence, has ample accommodations 
for spectators, is well laid out, and is in all 
respects well fitted for the purpose for which it 
is intended. : 
MATCH GAMES. 
The Cincinnati Club. 


Our last week’s report of the tour of the 
Red Stockings left them in Boston. Their 
last game there was with the Harvards, whom 


they defeated by a score of thirty to eleven..| 


Their next game was to have been with the 
Yale nine, at New Haven, “but the rain pre- 
vented, They continued on to New York, and 
played the first of their New York series with 
the Mutuals, defeating them by the remark- 
able score of four to two. The next day they 
took the Atlantic Club in hand, and defeated 
them by a score of thirty-two to ten. Their 
next game -was with the Eckford Club; and 
again were they victorious, defeating them by 
a score of twenty-four to five. Thus they have 
defeated the strongest nines of the country. 


Their next game was with the Irvington Club, 
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of Irvington, N. J., whom they defeated to the 
tune of twenty to four. 

The Athletic Club, of Philadelphia, defeated 
the Olympics, a few days since, by a score of 
thirty-six to twenty-six. They also played the 
second game of a series with the Keystones, 
and were again victorious by a score of thirty- 
eight to twenty-six. 

The Mutuals defeaged the Eckfords in the 
second game of the series between them by a 
score of twenty-four to eight. 

At Peekskill, N. Y., the Stars, of Mount 
Pleasant Academy, of Sing Sing, defeated the 
Nameless, of the former place, by a score of 
fourteen to six, in six innings. 

The Mutuals, of New York, in a game with 
the Yale nine, defeated them by the close score 
of eighteen to sixteen. 

The Fairmounts, of Marlboro’, defeated the 
Somersets, of Boston, a few days since, by a 
score of thirty-eight to eighteen. 

The Haymakers defeated the Mutuals, of 
New York, by a score of twenty-three to twen- 
ty-two, a few days since. The Mutuals will 
have to play sharp, else they will soon lose 
the championship. 

The Lowell Club have defeated. the Brown 
University nine by a score of forty to thirteen. 

The amateur nines of the Buckeye and Cin- 
cinnati Clubs, of Cincinnati, O., played a 
match game, in which the former won, the 
score standing ten to four. ‘ 


Base Ball Notes. 


Radcliffe, the ‘‘ revolver,” has returned to 
the Athletic Club, from which he was expelled 
last season, they having reconsidered the sub- 
ject. Mr. Radcliffe is one of the best catchers 
in the country; and if he will only ‘act on 
the square,” he will regain his former position 
in the fraternity. 

Gray, the pitcher of the Harvard nine, has 
broken his left fore-arm. 

George Flanly, of the Mutuals, has been 
dismissed from the nine, all because he 
muffed a few balls in an important match. 

The Red Stockings stand a good chance of 
winning and holding the championship of 
1869. 

Brainard, the pitcher of the Cincinnati Club, 
bids fair to equal the lamented Creighton in 
his position. 


Answer to Inquirer. 

Harry T. W.— Unless it had been other- 
wise agreed upon before the game began, the 
striker would be out. Haney’s Book, edited 
by Henry Chadwick, is the best. 
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ANSWERS. 

579- (Tea) (he) (lasts) (hood) (bee) (firs) 
(tea) (inn) m (a king) (a boot) — The last 
should be first in making a boot. 580. Beast, 
feast, least, yeast. 581. Haste makes waste. 
582. Ca(l)in. 583. Jun(t)o. 584. Ga(b)le. 
585. S(t)urgeon. 586. F(r)ay. 587. R(e)am. 
588. Ma(i)ze. 589. Can(n)on. 590. Graham- 
ville. 591. Velonia. 592. Nightingale. 593. 
Baltimore oriole. 594. Bird of Paradise. 595. 
Scarlet tanager. 596. Summer yellow bird. 
597- Alone. 598. St. Elmo. 599. Quits. 600. 
Lena Rivers. 601. Mildred. 602. Elephant. 
603. 1. Hbig. 2. Ollr. 3. Miie. 4. Enae. 5. 
Rddk — Homer, Biinp, ILIAD, GREEK. 


REBUs. 


twa 


$30 


¢ HAUTBOY 


SYNCOPATIONS. 

605. Syncopate a legion, and leave a girl’s 
name. 606. A reptile, and leave a mist. 607. 
A thought, and leave a girl’s name. 608. To 
have the power, and leave a beverage. 609. 
A vehicle; and leave a:philosopher. 610. A 
weapon, and leave a fine fabric. 611. A kind 
of pulse, and leave a nickname. 

HuGu Howarp. 


ENIGMA. 


612. It is composed of 21 letters. The 14, 
2, 10, 11, 7, 5, 8 is to be found in large cities. 
The 21, 15, 20, 3 is a kind of furnace. The 1, 
9. 6, 17, 4, 12, 13 are to be found in every 
profession. The 16, 19. 18, 14 is weak. The 
whole is a familiar proverb. NELLIE. 


n@ 





‘Dovusie Cross-worp Enicma. 
613. My first is'in quick, but not in soon; 
My second is in earth, but not in moon; 
My third is in cousin, but not in mother; 
My fourth will appear in the simple word 
other; 
My fifth is in Prussia, but not in France; 
My sixth ig in chateau, but not in manse; 
My seventh is in York, but not in the states ; 
My eighth is in destiny, but not in fates; 
My whole is a state, and, transposed, a town 
in it. JAMEs. 


614. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


A ConcEaALep Bouquet. 

616. 1. I will call again. 2. Nero set fire to 
Rome. 3. We had beef soup in Kansas. 4. 
The fir is a kind of evergreen. 5. He played 
on the harp, piano, bass-viol, etc. 6. Did Susy 
ring a bell? 7. In Moscow slippers are some- 
times worn. EMPIRE STATE. 

CHARADE. 

617. My first is not new; my second is an 
abbreviation used for a class of people; my 
third is the title of a popular novel; and my 
whole is my first. GerTRuDE E. H. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF POETS. 

618. O, lend Fenn’s tray. 619. Salem’s like 
a hair pew. 620. Keghill can’t freeze. 621. 
Both calm maples. 622. Wild Tim harrows 
low. 623. Dread, dry, horrid chants. 

HERBERT. 


Rebus. 


ae) 


TUMBLE DOWN DICK 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTION. 


625. Something white and a cage. — What 
mountain in Wales? SKIFF. 
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yh These hot brick sidewalks make 
us long for cooling mountain breezes, 
and a swash in the surf at Old Orchard or 
Newport; but we might as well hope to sit on 
the crater of one of the extinct volcanoes of the 
moon as expect to find leisure to go roaming 
in cool, shady places at present. So we trust 
our young friends will enjoy their vacations 
enough for themselves and us too. 

Evan P. G., send something wonderfully 
smart and witty, and it will be accepted. Most 
of the puzzles in your letter have been used up 
in our Head Work columns. — Cheese Kurd 
lives on a dairy farm, and does not appreciate 
the blessing of early rising. He tells a pretty 
tough story about a hen that is determined to 
appropriate a litter of young kittens. She 
drives the cat away, and’ broods them like 
chickens. 
cause they will not eat worms and bugs, and 
such things. When the kittens are hid away 
she is sure to find them. Who can beat that 
for a hen story? 

Karl Karleton, Winofta, III., has started an 
interesting paper, called ‘‘ Our Boys’ Intellect.” 
The jokes are pretty good, See price of bound 
volumes on the cover. — Tempter, we know of 
no reason for delay on the part of the publish- 
ers. — The National Eagle, published by King 
& Abbot, Cedar Street, Boston, is a very neat 
little paper. — Lillian, it is now too late to 
plant seeds. Perhaps some of your. friends 
will give you some nice seedling plants to 
transplant into your garden. — Dexter, see 
second page of cover for list of stories. — 
Hautboy, a similar bouquet was furnished by 
Empire State. 

Alert thinks well of secret societies. He be- 
longs to one called the “S.S.S.S.” Does 
that mean Sabbath School Scholars’ Society, 
or Scandalous Society of Saucy Scamps? — 
C. P. G. is too modest. Never be afraid to 
allude to yourself with a capital 7. —J. A. R., 
we highly appreciate your friendsnip. — P. D., 
Jr, thank you. If you send all your visitors 
tothe strawberry patch to amuse themselves, 
we should like to be there too. — Herbert, we 


She is very much disgusted be-' 
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think not.— Alert wishes us to state that -he 
cannot accommodate so many correspondents. 
— Mountain Boy, your complimentary letter is 
extremely gratifying to all parties concerned. 
We should think: you would scarcely desire to 
retain such a correspondent. 

Archer, sixty-two cents and postage. Ad- 
dress the publishers. — Tempest, who is one of 
Our Boys that improves fast in letter writing, 
wishes correspondents with boys having good 
trading minerals, No. 1617 Pine Street, Phila 
delphia, Pa. Rebuses W. B. — Essex, it cannot 
be entirely forgotten, as long as we have friends 
to remind us of it occasionally. When we 
have leisure we may think it over. — Cheese 
Kurd, there are several children’s papers pub- 
lished; please state which one. — D. R. C., we 
do not publish geographical rebusés that con- 
tain letters; they must be composed wholly of 
symbols. 

Samuel Merrill, P. O. Drawer 2, St. Albans, 
Vt., publishes ‘‘ Jokes for the Million” for five 
cents. Here are specimens: ‘* The hardships 
of the ocean —Ironclads. An early spring — 
Jumping out of bed at five o'clock in the 
morning.” The publisher desires correspond- 
ents. — Peter P. has a wise father. He sends 
his boy out to the farm to stay from April till 
September. Peter has a horse named Frank, 
a cow, Nellie, and a pet sheep, Fannie, besides 
a printing press. — A Bed Bug can’t be ad- 
mitted into our family; Hannah won't allow 
one about the premises. 

AccEPTED. — Rebuses — Chevalier, Specs, 
Cheese Kurd, Architect; geographical ques- 
tions — Herbert; musical puzzles — Cute. 

DECLINED. — Bay State, W. D. K., Dexter, 
Violet, Monsieur, C. P. G., Scipio, Mountain 
Boy, W. I. & Dr. Y. Goods, W. P. W. Jr., 
Geo. Graphy, Knickerbocker, Cheese Kurd, 
Rolling Stone, S. Merrill, Peter P., Timothy 
Titus, T. Dodd, Kappa Alpha, Slim Jim, Capt. 
Joe, Nutmeg State, H. Terrill, G. F. De L., 
E. S. Capes, J. D. S., Delta Sigma. 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — Frank Staley, 
Box 1332, Piqua, O.; Inkstand (on base ball 
and stamps), Lock Box 60, Brattleboro’, Vt. ; 
Bill E. Boy, Drawer 456, Watertown, N. Y.; 
Dr. Ollery (on birds’ eggs), Box 207, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt.; Fred C. Olin, Hartford, Conn.; 
Timothy Titus, Box 662, Jacksonville, IIl.; 
Alvin Anderson, Lock Box 493, Evansville, 
Ind.; Frank Bothwell, Lock Box 956, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Sly Fox, Lock Box 418, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; A. P. Perry, 35 Exchange Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Several correspondents failed to send their 
true names. : 
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SEIGNIORAGE. 


ITH a few words on seigniorage, which 

may be defined accurately enough for 
our purpose as a percentage claimed by kings 
and other rulers on all the silver and gold 
brought to the mint to be coined, we shall 
lay aside the subject of money. 

In China their silver is melted, refined, and 
cast into ingots of a certain weight by the 
bankers. It is then stamped with the date of the 
year, and the name of the refiner. If we could 
have pieces of convenient weight stamped in 
this manner, and could be sure of the honesty 
of the refiner and weigher, we might do very 
well without a mint, and governments might 


be relieved of the monopoly of coining money. | 


But, as some men are dishonest, it has gener- 
ally been found best that coins should have 
the government stamp. Both systems have 
been tried in France. Before Charlemagne’s 
reign, money was coined by private authority; 
but that monarch required all money coined in 
his dominions to receive the stamp of the royal 
mint. Again, at the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, the peers and barons of France claimed 
and exercised the right of issuing coin without 
the royal stamp. At one time as many as @ 
hundred and fifty of them exercised that pow- 
er. They clung the more eagerly to this right 
because it afforded them a convenient income. 
As each noble had the sole right to issue coin 
in his own territory, he could make those who 
brought gold or silver to the mint pay him for 
coin a great deal more than its value as bullion, 
with the cost of coining added. Here was a 
valuable source of revenue, and kings were not 
slow to take advantage of it. A king, being 
the highest seignior or lord in the realm, 
might very naturally suppose he had the best 
claim to this seigniorage. In England no 
subject ever enjoyed the right of coining silver 
without the royal stamp and superintendence. 
In France, in the reign of Philip the Fair 
(1285-1314), it was asserted, as a general 
truth, that no subject might coin money. But 
kings were as much in need of the profits of 
seigniorage as the nobles had ever been. 

In the eighth century a pound of silver was 
coined into twenty-two pieces, in France, and 
the master of the mint retained one, and de- 





livered the others to the merchant who brought 
the silver to the mint. Here the seigniorage 
was less than five per cent. It was sometimes 
more and sometimes less than this, up to the 
revolution of 1789, when it was reduced nearly 
to the expense of coinage. 

In England, in the reign of Edward I., the 
seigniorage was more than-six per cent. About 
two thirds of this was clear profit, and re- 
mained to the king. Seigniorage was abol- 
ished in the reign of Charles II., and has not 
been imposed again except on silver. 

In this country we have no seigniorage 
on gold or on the silver dollar, but it is about 
seven percent. on all the silver pieces below 
the dollar. At our mint, however, they do not 
retain a certain number of pieces out of what 
they have coined. Instead of this, they give 
us four quarters, or ten dimes, for a dollar's 
worth of silver; but, as we have explained in 
a previous number, the pieces are not of full 
weight. This is the manner in which a seign- 
iorage is obtained on silver in England, and in 
many countries of continental Europe. 

The actual cost of coining is not much, 
though it has varied considerably in different 
ages. At present it is far from being alike in 
all countries. In France the cost for gold is less 


‘than one five-hundredth part of the amount 


coined, or less than one fifth of one per cent. 
For silver the cost is nearly four times as much. 
In other countries the expense is greater, and 
has been nearly ten per cent, all metals in- 
cluded, at some of the branch mints of the 
United States. x 


—— THE air we breathe, the water we drink, 
indeed everything, is filled with minute in- 
sect life. Let any child take from some stag- 
nant ditch or pond one drop of water, such as 
would adhere to the head of a pin, place this 
under a high magnifying power, and it will 
be found swarming with living beings, mov- 
ing about with great rapidity, and approach- 
ing or avoiding each other with evident per- 
ception and will. Professor Jones states that 
‘ten thousand of the monas termo would be 
contained in a linear space of one inch in 
length; consequently, a cubic inch of such 
water will thus contain more living and active 
organized beings than there are human inhab- 
itants upon the whole surface of the world.” 


BLANKETS were first manufactured in 
the reign of Edward. III. by three brothers, 
whose family name was Blanket. They were 
eminent clothiers and woollen weavers at 
Bristol, England. 





